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THE 


MISER OF PARIS. 

Alone, in a room whose miserable furniture testifies to 
the poverty or the meanness of its occupant, sits an old 
man. His face is wrinkled with many furrows; his long 
white locks hung over his forehead; his eye is dull and 
dim, as if the fire within had nearly burned out. What 
holds he in that trembling hand? Whatis it he grasps 
so closely between his clenched fingers? An old key, 
which looks as ifthe rust of ages had gathered upon it. 
The old man regardsit witha look as loving as a father’s 
to his first born, and the language of his heart to that rus- 
ty iron is, ‘ Nothing but death shall separate us. Would 
I could take thee with me to the tomb.’ That key is 
dearer to him than all the world beside, dearer than his 
own soul; for it locks the chest, where lies hoarded his 
gold, his pregious gold; which, for sixty years he has 
been accumulating, frane by franc, till now he can hardly 
count it by millions. 

Carefully locking the door of his miserable chamber, 
andthen looking around into the dark corners of the room, 
to see ifany one lurked there, the old man is at length 
satisfied that no eye can see him, no ear detect him, in 
his secret employment. 1 

There is, in a recess in the wall, a venerable old paint- 
ing. Strange, that destitute as the room is of every arti- 
cle of furniture, with the exception of one broken stool, 
and some straw, which is ased for a bed; strange that the 
miser should have spared this old painting, sole relic of 
his fathers! Ah! it, too, contributes to his passion for 
gold, and for this reason has it escaped. ‘To this paint- 
ing the miser approaches, and presses a secret spring in 
the dark drapery, in which the spring is so curiously set, 
that no eye could detect its existence there. ‘The paint- 
ing flies forward from the frame, and reveals a door, hid- 
den behind it. The old man unlocks the door, and there 
in the small apartment, is the chest which contains his 
treasures. Now he kneels before his idol, unlocks the 
chest, and gazes, in an ecstacy, upon the heaps of gold. 
That eye, so dull a few moments ago, brightens with 
pleasure, as the miser adds a piece of gold, which he has 
that day begged, to his hoard, and then he begins to count 
his treasures. 

Hark! a soft, low knock is heard, in the outer room. 
The old man starts and turns pale. Aunother, a little 
louder than the first, follows. He rises, trembling, from 
his knees; carefully and softly he closes and locks the 
chest, closes the door, replaces the picture, and then waits 
till another knock; and the low, pleading voice of a child, 
begging for admission, forbid him longer to delay. He 
opeus the door, and starts at the vision of loveliness that 
is presented before him. A young girl, about ten years 
of age, whose golden ‘hair falls in natural ringlets over 


bare, her dress is worn and thin, and she bears upon her 
beautiful young face the marks of suffering. 

Her mild blue eye, which she raises to the old man’s 
face, is full of tears, and wears an expression of such melt- 
ing sadness, that it would seem even a miser’s heart could 
not resist. The old man has never seen that child be- 
fore, but it requires only one glance to tell him that she 
is his daughter’s. 

Yes, his daughter's. The hard-hearted miser had once 
adaughter.. Beautiful, most beautiful, she was, and un- 
equalled in loveliness; but she married a poor man, and 
her father cast her off forever. It was years since he had 
seen her—years of suffering and want to her, and to him 





of loneliness, and miserable days and nights, when he 
thought of his daughter. But he steeled his heart against 
her, till now it was harder than adamant, else would it 
have melted when he looked upon the little girl before 
him, and knew her to be his daughter’s child! But no. 
After the first surprise is over, a flush of anger mounts to 
his aged face. ‘That she has found him out in his lonely 
karret, and has dared to send her child to him, kindles 


her shoulders, stands there; her little arms and feet are | 





his indignation, and heis about to close the door in the 
fave of the youthful suppliant. 

Terrified, trembling, weeping, little Marie sees his in- 
tention, and exclaiins— 

‘Mamma sent me to tell you she is dying. Grandp2pa, 
dear grandpapa, come and see her once more, and bless 
her before she dies.’ 

The features of that stern face do not soften with pity. 
No trace of love can be seen there, as the miser replied, 

‘Go tell your mother, child, that she shall behold my 
face no more. When she married a poor journeyman, I 
cast her off forever. ‘Tell her that I do not regret it.’ 

h pity, pity my poor mamma, She will die with no 
one to help her ;’ and the child’s sobs checked her utter- 
ance, 


- ‘I know no pity for her or pete en’ and give her 
my message. Neither stie nor 1 én shall receive 
a franc of mine;’ and again the relentless man endeav- 
ored to close the door. 

Little Marie, driven to despair, clasped her thin hands, 
and exclaimed : 

‘Give me a few francs to buy her a morsel of bread. 
Dear grandpapa, for the love of Heaven, give me five 
francs, only five francs,’ and she fell on her knees, in an 
agony of grief. But before the last words were uttered, 
he had closed the door, and now he returns to count his 
gold. 

Turn we now from the miser’s garret, to the scene of 
silent suffering, where his daughter lies. In one of the 
wretched abodes in the great city of Paris, is a small, 
dark room. A few broken chairs, and one tiserable 
bed, are the only furniture. On this bed, faint, and dy- 
ing from sheer want, lies the daughter of the old man we 
left counting his gold. From a small window, one ray 
of the setting sun steals in, and falls upon the face of the 
dying woman. ‘Those features, even now, are beauti- 
ful as chiselled marble, but oh! how emuciaied by want 
and suffering! The sufferer seems sustained by one hope, 
and anxiously she demands of her husband, ‘ Has Marie 
returned?’ May some angel of mercy bring the child % 
and the aged father soon, or it will be too late. 

The door opens; a ray of joy and hope lights up the 
features of the dying woman. 

‘Father, dear father,’ she exclaims, ‘ forgive me, and 
bless me before I die.’ 

The only answer is a sob from her child. The fuher’s 
blessing is not given; that father has already shut out 
all thoughts of her from his heart. But she knows it not ; 
for her spirit is now beyond the reach of cruelty. She 
lived not long enough to receive her father’s cruel mes- 
sage. She died, believing that he had come to forgive 
her. She has now received the blessing from her Fa- 
ther in Heaven, which in vain she implored from her 
earthly parent. 

The husband survived his wife but a month, and little 
Marie was left an orphan. In the great worid of Paris, 
friendless and alone, the poor child knew not where to 
look for help. A neighbor, a poor washerwoman, whose 
kind heart would not permit her to see the orphan suffer, 
offered her humble home as any asylum for the desolate 
one. She also sent word to the old miser, that his daught- 
er and her husband were dead, and that his grandchild 
was left penniless. But he who had spurned his daughter’s 
dying prayer, would not stretch out a hand to save her 
child. ‘True to his words, the hard-hearted old man, 
who should have cherished this lovely flower, preferred 
to see her wither and die, rather than lose one farthing 
of his treasures. The good washerwoman, finding that 
there was nothing to hope from him, resolved to give Ma- 
rie a home in her humble dwelling, and bring her up with 
her children. 

Five years had passed away. One morning, the corpse 
of the old miser is found, lying upon the floor before the 
picture. Thereis nothing in the room worth selling, ex- 
cept that old painting, which looks as if two hundred 
years had passed over it. A notice is pasted upon the 
street door, that there isa picture’ within, of some value, 
to be sold. A few passers by stop to read it, but none 
feel curiosity enough to enter and examine the picture; 
till, at length, a young man, in the dress of an artist 
stops, reads the notice, and ascends the narrow stairs, to 
the room where hangs, upon the bare walls, the old paint- 
ing. This young man, whose fine face at once preposses 
us in his favor, is Victor, the son of Marie’s friend, the 
washerwoman. He is a portrait painter by profession, 
and an enthusiastic lover of the art; but few and small 
are his earnings, and he is no stranger to poverty. For 
old paintings, Victor has a violent passion, and often has 
he gone withcut a meal, day after day, to enable him to 
purchase one which he admired. Now he stands Jost in 





admiration before this old painting. It is the work of a 


master hand, he sees at once, and he determines to pos- 
sess it, which, fortunately, the money which he has just 
received for a portrait will enable him todo. He offers 
a small sum at first, and to his surprise, the owner of the 
house, unconscious of the value of the picture, accepts it, 
on the condition that he will take it down, and carry it 
away with him. Victor obtains the suitable tools, and 
endeavors to loosen the picture from the wall, but in vain. 
It is firmly fixed, and no mortal strength can move it. 

After an hour spent in useless attempts, Victor, wea- 
ried and disappointed, gives up all hope of obtaining the 
much-wished-for painting. Ueturns to go. Will no 
one tell him the secret? Ah! he cannot leave the object 
of his admiration so easily. He comes back to take one 
more look, before he bids it farewell forever. He ap- 
proaches it, and tries to rub off a little of the dust, which 
is so thickly settled upon it. Suddenly the picture starts 
from its frame, and reveals the door behind. Victor has 
accidentally pressed thesecret spring. He triest he door; 
it is unlocked; he opens it, and enters the secret cham- 
ber. Here he sees the immense iron chest; he raises 
the lid, and discovers the piles of glittering gold, and ly- 
ing among them is a folded paper. Victor unfolds it, 
and reads the name of Marie’s grandfather. - 

At once the whole truth flashes upon the young man’s 
mind. He had heard of the cruelty with which Marie 
and her mother had been treated. Now he saw the rea- 
son for it. The old man was a miser: and he had taken 
the greatest pains to hide his treasure. He was probably 
counting his money when the hand of death fell upon him, 
and left him no time to lock his chest, or his dvor. He 
had only a moment in which to replace the picture, and 
then he fell to rise no more. These thoughts rushed 
through Victor’s mind, and, at the same time, the joyful 
assurance that all these treasures would belong to Marie, 
as she was the only descendant. 

There is no difficulty in proving the orphan’s title to 
her grand-father’s immense wealth, as he left no will, and 
she isthe only heir. Marie does not forget in her pros- 
perity, the friends who aided her in adversity; nor does 
she love Victor the less, that he is poor. She gives him 
her hand, her heart has long been his, and he may now 
pursue his beloved art, with his noble genius unshackled 
by poverty. 

The miserable dwelling, where, for so long a time, the 
‘little Marie’ and her friends lived, is now exchanged for 
an elegant and costly mansion, decorated with all the el- 
egance that art and luxury can afford. Victor and his 
beautiful young wife are indeed happy; happy in each 


‘other, and in the means which wealth affords them to as- 


sist the poor and wretched. The hoards which her grand- 


father had accumulated by denying himself the comforts 


of life, Marie scatters with a generous hand among the 
needy and suffering. Who that should witness her ra- 
diant smile, as she distributes her bounty, would doubt 
which was the happier, Marie, the beloved benefactress 
of the poor, or the miserly and forsaken old man, who 
died alone and unmourned in a solitary garret.  m. w. p. 
[O.ive Branch. 








Narrative. 
THE LOST SON. 
I was standing by the side of my mother, under the 
spacious porch of Dr. Beatty’s Church,Union street, Glas- 
gow, awaiting the hour for afternoon service. A holy 
calm hung over the city; no discordant noise broke the 
solemn stillness of the day of rest and worship; scarcely 
a whisper was heard in the assembly of waiting worship- 
pers who crowded the broad pavement on which I stood. 
All seemed profoundly impressed with the solemn and 
sacred character of the day, the place, and the occasion 
which had called them together. It was in short, a Sab- 
bath in the land of Knox and Chalmers. I had been in 
this position probably ten or fifteen minutes, when I ob- 
served two young men turn a corner and walk towards 
the church. They were dressed in their working clothes, 
unshaven and dirty, and slightly intoxicated. As they 
passed the church door they assumed a swaggering, irrev- 
ent gait, laughed, and finally commenced singing a pro- 
fane song. Some of the bystanders expressed their hor- 
ror at the occurrence, others wondered what had become 
of the police; but my mother turned to me, and said, 
‘Follow these two men and invite them to a seat in our 
ew.” 

I soon overtook them and delivered my mother’s mes- 
sage. One laughed scornfully and began to swear; the 
other paused and pondered; he was evidently struck with 
the nature of the invitation, and probably also with the 
earnestness and simplicity with which it was delivered. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











His companion again swore, and was about to drag him 
away. But he still paused. I repeated the invitation, 
and in a few seconds he looked in my face and said, 
* When I was a boy like you, I went to church every Sun- 
day. Ihave not been inside of a church for three ) ears. 
I don't feel right. Ibelieve 1 will go with you.” I seiz- 
ed his hand and led him back to the house of God, in 
spite of the remonstrances and oaths of his companion. 

- The doors'weré now open, ‘and the church was filing rap- 
idly ; we entered,-and I ¢onducted him to the pe¥- where 
my mother was already seated. A most excellent ser- 
mon was preached from Eccles. 11: 1. “ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it afier many days.” 
The young man was attentive, but seemed abashed and 
downcast. 

At the conclusion of the service, he hastened out of the 
church, but he was closely followed, and soon overtaken 
by my mother, who kindly said to him, ‘ Have you a Bi- 
ble, young man?’ ‘No, ma’am ; but I can get one,’ was 
his reply. ‘You can read, of course?’ said she. ‘ Yes, 
ma’am.’ ‘ Well, take my son’s Bible until you procure 
one of your own. Read it attentively during the week, 
and come to meeting again next Lord’s-day. I will al- 
ways be happy to accommodate you with a seat.’ 

Je put the Bible in his pocket and hurried away. At 
family worship that evening my mother prayed fervently 
for the conversion of that young man. 

Next Sunday came, and the next, but the stranger did 
not appear. My mother frequently spoke of him, and 
appeared grieved at his absence. He had doubtless been 
the subject of her closet devotions. On the third Sabbath 
morning, while the congregation were singing the first 
psalm, the young man again entered our pew. He was 
now dressed genteelly, and appeared thin and pale, as if 
from recent sickness. My mother looked at him with 
great earnestness, and a gleam of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness overspread her pale intellectual features. Imme- 
diately after the benediction, the stranger laid my Bi- 
ble on the desk and left the house, without giving my 
mother an opportunity she much desired, of conversing 
with him. On one: of the blank leaves of the Bible, we 
found some writing in pencil, signed ‘W.C,.’ The wri- 
ter stated that he had been confined to his room by sick- 
ness for the previous two weeks. He declared his ina- 
bility to express the gratitude he felt towards my mother, 
fur the interest she had manifested in his spiritual welfare ; 
he asked to be remembered in her prayers, and conclud- 
ed by stating that he was an Englishman, and would re- 
turn to his native land in about ten days. 

Years rolled on; my mother passed to her heavenly 
rest; I grew up to manhood, and the stranger was for- 





gotten. 

In the autumn of 18—, the ship St. George, of which 
I was the medical officer, anchored in Table Bay. Be- 
tween us and Penguin Island, I observed a man-of-war, 
which I had seen before and knew well; it was her maj- 
esty’s brig Chanticleer of ten guns, Commander Forbes, 
on a surveying expedition. The surgeon of the brig, Dr. 
F——, had been my preceptor, and I resolved to pay him 
a visit. He received me with his usual warmth and kind- 
ness. After dining with the gun-room officers, he pro- 
posed that on the following day, which was the Sabbath, 
we should attend meeting in Capetown. ‘ It will remind 
us,’ he said, ‘of old times, when we used to go arm in 
arm to church in Union street.’ 

Next day, in company with my friend, I attended morn- 
ing service at the Wesleyan chapel. At the conclusion of 
worship, a gentleman seated behind me, asked to look at 
my Bible. In afew minutes he returned it, and I walked 
into the street. We had arranged todine at the ‘ George,’ 
and I was mounting the steps in front of that Hotel, when 
the-gentleman who had examined my Bible laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and begged to have a few minutes’ con- 
versation. We were shown into a privateapartment. As 
soon as we were seated, he examined my countenance with 
ope attention, and then began to sob; tears rolled down 

is cheeks; he was evidently laboring under intense emo- 
tion. He appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, 
was tall and slender, and neatly dressed, but apparently in 
bad health. He asked me several questions—my name, 
age, occupation, birth-place, ete. He then inquired, if I 
had not, when a boy, many years ago, invited a drunken 
Sabbath-breaker to a seat in Dr. Beatty’s Church. I was 
astonished—the subject of my mother's anxiety and pray- 
ers was before me. Mutual explanations and congratula- 
tions followed, after which Mr. C. gave me a short histo- 
ry of his life, from the time he left Scotland to the day of 
which we met so unexpectedly in a foreign land. 

He was born in the town of Leeds, in the east-riding of 
Yorkshire, of highly respectable and religious parents, 
who gave him a good education, and trained him up in the 
way of righteousness. When about fifteen years of age, 
his father died, and his mother’s straitened circumstances 
obliged her to take him from school, and put him to learn 
atrade. In his new situation he imbibed all manner of 
evil, became incorrigibly vicious, and broke his mother’s 
heart.. Freed now from all parental restraint, he left his 
employers and travelled to Scotland. In the city of Glas- 
gow he had lived and sinned for two years, when he was 
arrested in his career through my mother’s instrumentali- 
ty. On the first Sabbath of our strange interview in Union 
street, he confessed after he left church he was seized 
with pangs of unutterable remorse. The sight of a moth- 
er and her son worshipping God together, recalled the 
“happy days of his own boyhood, when he went to church 
and Sunday-school, and when he also had amother—a 
mother whose latter days he had imbittered, and whose 


gray hairs he had brought with sorrow to the grave. His 
mental suffering threw him on a bed of sickuess—from 
which he arose a changed man. He returned to England, 
cast himself at the feet of his maternal uncle, and asked 
and obtained forgiveness. His conviction ef sin—his 
battlings with temptation—his repentance—his victory 
over the world—the growth of his faith in the great atone- 
ment—and, finally, his peace in believing, formed a deep- 
ly interesting and instructive narrative. With his uncle’s 
consent he studied for the ministry ; and on being ordain- 
ed, he entered the misggonary field, and had been labor- 
ing for several years in Southern Africa. : 

‘The moment I saw your Bible this morning,’ he said, 
‘I recognized it, and the examination of the writing, 
which is still legible on the blank leaf, assured me that 
] was not mistaken. And, now do you kuow who was 
my companion on the memorable Sabbath you invited me 
to church?’ He wasthe notorious Jack Hill, who was 
hanged about a year afterwards for highway robbery. You 
can now see and appreciate the terrible fate from which I 
was rescued by the unfathomable love and boundless 
grace of God, through your own and your mother’s in- 
strumentality. I was dragged from the very brink of in- 
famy and destruction, and saved as a brand from the 
burning. You remember Dr. Beatty’s text on the day of 
my salvation; ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” ‘The proud, hardened, 
scoffing sinner, is found, after thirteen years, a humble 
minister of salvation to the benighted heathen; and your 
sainted mother is doubtless enjoying the reward of those 
who turn many f@ righteousness—shining as the stars 
for ever and even. ia, My | Am. Messenger. 
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LIFE OF THOMAS DUDLEY. 
~ (Concluded.) 

In 1649, Dudley was again chosen Governor. In the 
spring of this year, “ Divers of the inhabitants of Lynn, 
finding themselves straiteued, looked out for a new planta- 
tion.” It is plain that the first settlers in Massachusetts 
required a great deal of room. They went to the west 
end of Long Island, and having bought the land of an 
agent of Lord Sterling, and also bought it of the Indians, 
they began a settlement. The Dutch hearing of it, sent 
men to take possession of the place, and set up the arms 
of the Prince of Orange. The Lynn men pulled down 
the arms, and in their place, an Undian drew an “ unhand- 
some face.” This made the Dutch very angry. They 
sent soldiers, and took the Lynn men, and imprisoned 
them for a few days. The Lynn men then went to the 
east end of the Island, and settled at Southampton, ‘The 
Dutch Governor wrote to Gov. Dudley, complaining of 
the insult offered to the Prince’s arms, and excusing his 
imprisoning the men. Gov. Dudley in his answer, ex- 
pressed the desire of his people, to live in ‘peace with 
their neighbors, and their determination not to maintain 
their countrymen in any unjust action, nor to suffer them 
to be injured. Those of Long Island had voluntarily 
passed beyond their jurisdiction. Both letters were written 
in Latin. 

A ship, named the Mary Rose, was, this year blown up 
in the harbor of Boston. It is said there were many pro- 
fane scoffers on board, and that the master would not 
come on shore to meeting on the Lord’s day, as the rest 
of the shipmasters were accustomed to do. 

About noon on Monday, the powder on board took fire, 
and blew up the ship. One man only was saved. He 
was picked up by the ferry boat, and came to himself the 
next morning. The loss was estimated at about ten 
thousand dollars. 

About this time, “ a negro maid, servant to Mr. Stough- 
ton of Dorchester, being well approved by divers years 
experience, for sound knowledge and true godliness, was 
received into the Church and baptised. She was, proba- 
bly, the first colored person baptised in New England. 

It seems that children were as careless in those days as 
they are now. Two children were left at Concord one 
Sabbath. One of them had burned a cloth, and fearing 
lest her mother should see it, she thrust it under a hay- 
stack near the door. The fire on the cloth was not quite 
extinguished, In consequence, the hay and the house, 
and one of the children were burned up before the parents 
came home from meeting. Fire should, in the words of 
the wise man, “ be let alone before it be meddled with.” 

Another remarkable incident relating to fire is given by 
Winthrop. A lady of Boston, who formerly resided in 
London, brought with her a quantity of very fine linen, 
‘which she set her heart too much upon.” She had it 
all newly marked, and curiously folded and pressed. A 
negro maid went into the room very late at night, and let 
fall some snuff of the candle upon the linen. In the morn- 
ing, all the linen was found burned to a tinder.” ‘ But 
it pleased God that the loss of this linen did her much 
good, both in taking off her heart from wordly ‘comforts, 
and in preparing her for a far greater affliction, by the 
untimely death of her husband, who was slain not long 
after at the Isle of Providence.” 

Iu the year 1645, Mr. Dudley was again elected gov- 
ernor, In default of personal incidents, the following 
which occurred during that year, are related. A house 
in Roxbary, belonging t9 John Johnson, took fire, from! 
some ciuse unknown, and burned up. ‘There was about 





the house. Mr. Johnson was away from home when the 
fire was discovered. The neighbors cam? ta assist in 
saving the goods. It was some time veiore any une 
thought of the powder. As soon as it was mentioned, all 
leftthe house, and, soon after the powder took fire, and 
the house was blown to pieces. The explosion shook the 
houses in Boston and Cambridge, so that some thought it 
was an earthquake’ ‘ This loss of ourpowder,” says Goy, 
Winthrop, ‘was the more observable in two respects: 
1. Because the Court had not taken the care they ought, 
to pay for it, having been owing for divers years; 2, in 
that, at the Court before, they had refused. to help our 
countrymen in Virginia, who had written to us for some, 
for their defence against the Indians, and also to help our 
brethren of Plymouth in their want.” 

It were well if powder were always exploded with as 
little harm. It was probably, quite as well disposed of, 
as it would have been, if it had been sent to Virginia. 

Richard Saltonstall, presented the following charge 
against Captain Smith and Mr. Keser, “ that Mr, Keser, 
upon a Sabbath-day, gave chace to certain negroes, and 
upon the same day took divers of them, and at another 
time killed others, and burned one of their towns [in Gui- 
nea.] I conceive these acts to be capital by the word of 
God.” The governor and magistrates ordered that the 
persons thus charged, should be arrested and committed, 
to answer for their deeds, and that the two negroes which 
they had brought in their ship, should be set at liberty 
and sent home. 

The following extract from a letter written by Gov, 
Dudley to his son-in-law, will exhibit something of his 
religiouscharacter. After giving him some reasons why 
it might be his duty to enter the ministry, he says, 

‘Above all, commend the case in prayer to God, that 
you may look before you, with a sincere eye upon his ser- 
vice, not upon filthy lucre, which I speak not so much 
from any doubt I have of you, but to clear myself from 
that suspicion in respect of the interest I have in you. | 
need say no more, ‘lhe Lord direct and bless you, your 
wife and children, whom I would fain see, and have again 
some thoughts of it, if I live till next summer. 

Your very loving father, Tuomas Duptey.” 

Gov. Dudley died in 1653, in the 77th year of his age. 
‘* He was a man of sound judgment, of inflexible integri- 


ty, of public spirit, and of strict, exemplary piety.” 3. a. 








Nursery. 








THIS WORLD. 


Once there was a deaf and dumb boy who used to won- 
der how the world was made. As he was deaf, he had 
never heard anything, and as he was dumb, he could not 
ask anybody. At last he was taught to understand signs 
with the fingers, and then he was told who made the 
world—God, who is so very good. : 

What is God like? Nothing that you have seen. A 
picture of him could not be drawn, because he has nota 
body, like you and me; he is a spirit—he is everywhere. 
But there is one place in which he lives; it is called 
heaven. I cannot tell you where it is. No bird could 
fly to that place; but angels often come down from heaven 
into this world. 

And what are angels? They are spirits. There are 
good angels in heaven. Though they have no bodies, yet 
they shine like the sun. Who made the angels? It was 
God. Once God was alone in heaven. But he did not 
choose to be always alone. He made the angels. Some 
of them grew wicked, and he turned them out of heaven. 
Those wicked angels are called devils. 

At_last God made the world—this world in which we 
live. Of nothing. How did he make it? By speaking 
—he said, * Let there be light,” and there was light. 

This world is very large. What shape is it? You have 
seen the moon, this world is the same shape as the moon. 
Do you think it is flat, like a plate or ashilling 2 Oh, no; 
itis round, like an orange. Many children think the 
world is flat, and then they wonder what is at the edge of 
the world. They think to themselves, “ If 1 were to trav- 
el a great way, at last I should come to the edge ;” but 
they never would. 

Ifa fy were walking on an orange, would it ever eome 
to the edge? No; when it had gone a great way, it 
would come round to the same place again where it was 
at first; and so would you, if you were to travel a very 
long way without ever turning back. If you could meas 
ure the world, you would find that it is twenty-five thous- 
and miles around it. 

Most of the world is covered over with the great sea, 
but part of it isdry land. Once the land was all bare, 
but God spoke, and it was covered with grass, and flow: 
ers, and trees, and corn. Once it was empty; no one 
lived in it; but God spoke, and fishes swam in the we 
ters, and birds flew in the air, and reptiles crept upon 
the ground, and beasts walked there. But not one of all 
these creatures could understand. They could eat and 
drink, some could swim, some could climb, some could 
run, and some could sing, but not one could understand. 
Then God made aman. He took the dust of the ground, 
and made a body for the man; and then he breathed into 
him, and gave him asoul. The man could understand, 
and think of God. His name was called Adam, God 
took a rib out of his side, and made a woman; and she, 
too, could think of God. 


Can you, my dear child, think of God? T am sure 
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him. If I were to talk to alittle dog, or to a cow, or 
to a horse or sheep about God, would it listen? Oh, no. 
If I offered a dog some food, it would look up and seem 
Jeased, but it would not understand about God. What 
js the reason of this? The dog has a body, but it has no 
soul. You, my child, have a soul. God gave you a soul 
as well as a body. 

I once heard of a little child of two years old, who said 
to her mother, ‘‘ Who made me? some one must have 
made me.” ‘It was God, my child.” ‘ Then,” said 
the little darling, looking up quite pleased in her moth- 
er’s face, then L love him.” . And well she might love God, 
for he not only made her, but did more than that for her. 
God sent his son to die for her, and for you, and for me. 
Yes, my child, this is true; I cannot tell you all about it 
now, but some day I hope you will hear a great deal about 
God’s kindness in sending his dear Son Jesus Christ into 
this world. 

God loves us very much, and he wants us to be happy. 
The devil wants us to be unhappy. The devil hates us. 
But you need not be afraid of the devil. Ask God to 
help you, and no one can hurt you. Whenever you like 
you may speak to God. He is always near, and can hear 
you. I know you have done many naughty things, but 
God is willing to forgive you. 

Here is a little prayer just fit for you and me: 

“© heavenly Father, forgive me, for the sake of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ.” 

A minister came to see a child who was dying. He 
saw the child wanted to speak to him. He stooped down 
to listen to its weak voice, and he heard it say, ‘‘ God is 
love !”” 

If you have a Bible at home, you may read, in the be- 
ginning of the book, about God making the world. 


Seerattee 








Sabbath School. 
A DISOBEDIENT SCHOLAR. 


Eight years ago, a scholar caused much pain to the 
superintendent, as well as to his teacher ; complaints from 
the latter to the former were very frequent; he was plac- 
ed in another class, and still continued disobedient. 
His mother being a widow, it was thought advisable to 
have patience, and not expel him, or even request that 
he be kept at home. The superintendent frequently 
visited the mother, but she could not be persuaded that 
her son was as bad as represented, and permitted her af- 
fection to overcome her judgment to that degree, that 
she neglected to reprove or chasten him. The superin- 
tendent expostulated, and assured her that unless he was 
currected, ultimately be would prove a thorn in her bo- 
som; but she concluded that the superintendent was pre- 
judiced, and would not regard his kind and disinterested 
entreaties. Being left fatherless himself at an early age, 
and having a pious, sensible mother, who trained and 
corrected him properly, he felt for this widow and her 
son. ° 

The lad was permitted to attend the school, but was 
the source of annoyance frequently, and was often called 
up, and reproved kindly and publicly. He at length left 
school, and was placed in a situation to earn a trifle. His 
employer had not work to keep him employed. As he 
had much leisure, the superintendent occasionally loaned 
him a book. After two years, he obtained an excellent 
situation, and promised to do well. This new situation 








_he kept for perhaps twelve months, when it was seen 


that he had formed bad associates, and frequently improp- 
er places. [lis integrity was justly suspected, and at last 
intemperance plainly exhibited itself, and he was dis- 
charged. 

He may now be seen in a place where the idle and pro- 
fligate assemble. Now his mother has sorrow upon sor- 
row—the fuithful superintendent’s predictions are verified, 


Like Eli, she was informed that her son did evil, but she 


restrained him not. Here is a sad lesson for parents who 
disregard the precept, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
—— - [S.S. Adv. 
LEARNING TO READ. 
A Short Story in Short Words. 

‘Do you know how to read, Frank?’ said Jane, a nise 
good girl, six years old, to a smail boy, who was but four 
years old. 

‘No, I donot know how to read; I wish] could learn,’ 
said Frank. ‘I can spell some hard words, but I cannot 
think how it is that you make out to read.’ 

‘Well, 1 will tell_you now,’ said Jane. ‘ Jnst spell the 
words as you see them in the book, and when you have 
spelt them, speak them out loud. Look at this book, and 
tell me what you see there.’ 

Frank took the book, and said, 

‘I see an A first ; and then comes b, 0, y, boy.’ 

‘That is right, but spell boy in your awn mind, and 
then spell it out loud. Now go on.’ 

Frank went on and read as he was bid, he was quite 
slow, but still he made it out. Thisis the story he read :— 

* A boy whose name was Tom, had a hat too big for 
his head ; so to make it fit, he put in it some white wool. 
He wore the hat to school. When he got there it was 
late, and he did not think of the wool he had put in his 
hat, but took off the hat and hung it on a peg in the hall, 
and went into the school-room. The wool staid on the 
top of his head, and looked like a white wig. The boys 
laughed so Joud that the man who kept the school looked 
to see what ailed them, ‘and when he saw the wool on the 








head of Tom, he laughed too, and said, ‘Why Tom, 
where did you buy your new wig?’ 

Tom then thought how he had put the wool in his hat, 
and blushed as red a rose. ‘Then he said, in a mild, sweet 
way, ‘Oh, sir, my head was too small for my hat. I hope 
I shall soon have more brains to fill it out with, and then 
I shall not need the wool.’ ” 

Jane was so much pleased when Frank had read all 
this, that she ran to tell of it, and said, ‘I have told Frank 
how toread, ma, and he reads quite well.’ 








Benevolence. 








HEROIC BOY. 


The flames spread rapidly,—they had nearly consum- 
ed the habitation, from which farmer Ashford had, how- 
ever, removed every article of consequence ; fortunately, 
no lives were lost, and I was conversing with this good 
man, and listening to his grateful ejaculations on seeing 
his family safe, when the shouts of the surrounding labor- 
ers informed us, that a little cottage, adjacent to the farm, 
had taken fire. 

I ran towards the spot,—I saw the flames bursting 
from the casements. Poor Randal, the laborer, who in- 
habited it, rushed forward; he had borne his wife and 
his boys through the flames, when a rafter, having fallen 
upon his arm, disabled him; his wife, the image of de- 
spair, clasped her children to her bosom. Her husband 
watched the progress of the flames in stupid horror, then 
suddenly he started, and exclaimed,‘ My,mother !"" ‘“ My 
grandmother!" cried a fine t twelve, and 
dashing amid the spreading Aame#” an falling rafters, re- 
mained deaf to the entreaties of those who considered 
his endeavors as hopeless, 

**My boy, my boy!” cried the father; the mother 
sunk, fainting, amidst the crowd; but that Being, who 
animated this pure and generous-hearted litle fellow, 
spread around him his protecting shield, Edward appear- 
ed, his aged grandmother supported on his arm, to which 
the occasion had given supernatural strength : he cheered 
her, he sought to give her courage, unmindfal of aught 
buat the sacred charge he was preserving. 

Every tongue was silent, the surrounding multitude 
scarcely dared to breathe, through agitation, dread and 
awe. ‘They reached the door, Edward supporting her 
steps across the threshhold, when the whoule fabric fell 
in. A shout of joy, a murmur of applause, followed. Ed- 
ward was praised and blessed as a little hero ; while, with 
a countenance illumined with happiness, he exclaimed, 
“She is safe, dear father, my beloved grandmother is safe !”’ 

I cannot describe the -scene that followed; Randal 
looked around upon his children, their mother and the dear 
partner of his heart, the venerable and respected author 
of his days, all, all were safe. ‘*Oh no!!!” he cried, 
‘* merciless flames, I will not repine at your devastations ; 
myself and my Edward will work to renew whatever ye 
may destroy—-and this night, dreadful as it has been, is 
not without its blessings, siuce it‘has proved the real 
worth of my Edward’s heart.” 

Every one felt interested for the sufferers—a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot, which placed them in a neat cottage ; 
and a rich and worthy, gentleman,-in the neighborhood, 
hearing of Edward Randal’s heroic conduct, and having 
no near relatives, sent for him. Pleased with his supe- 
rior worth and abilities, he gave him an education suita- 
bleto them; and when he died, left him his heir. 

Edward Randal is now a rich man; his house is large 
and commodious, his aged grandmother, his parents, his 
wife, and children, all inhabit it—peace and content smile 
around. I never saw a more united or happier family. 
He has been a dateous son, he is a good husband, and an 
affectionate father. The Almighty has indeed blessed 
him, and trust me, he will feel all the joy in his chil- 
dren, that he has dispensed to his parents. 








Obituary. 








LITTLE CATHERINE. 

Come, childrea, get your chairs and sit down while I 
tell you atrue story. I will not require you to sit long, 
because I know that little girls and boys get uneasy, and 
sometimes weary, if they are required to be very quiet a 
long time. 

It is only a month ago since I saw a sweet little girl 
walk to Church with her father, and mother and little 
brother. They loved her dearly. Her eyes were very 
bright, and her countenance was cheerful, and her little 
feet stepped lightly over the ground. It was her birth- 
day, asshe called it, and she was four years old. She 
thought she would be able to do many things for her dear 
mother, and she felt glad when she thought how much 
she could now help her. She went to the Sunday School 
and recited correctly the portion she had committed to 
memory, and her teacher and the class took pleasure in 
listening to her. She went home with her mother, and 
learned another verse for the next Sabbath, but during the 
week she was taken sick, O very sick, and when I called 
to see her mother the next morning, I was afraid little 
Catherine was dead; but she was not dead, although the 
Doctox said she could never be well again. Poor little 
girl, it almost seems as if I could see her now lying on her 
bed, and her mother sitting by her side, ready to attend 
to every wish of her dear, sick little daughter. 


Yesterday, I saw that little girl in the coffin, but O, how 
changed. The face that used to be so bright, and sweet, 
and happy, was now cold, and pale, and lifeless. Sick- 
ness had wasted her little form, although one month ago, 
she was as fair and plump as any of you. And now that 
little brother looks in vain for ‘his companion and play- 
mate. He weeps very much when he remembers the 
happy hours he has spent with his sister. And the father 
and mother are sad, because they have no darling daugh- 
ter to smile on them, and cheer them with her affection 
and kindness, ‘ 

Have you any brothers or sisters? J hope those of 
you who have, will always be kind to them, and in your 
play with them be careful not to wound their feelings. And 
if they wish to see your playthings, do not refuse them, 
for God kindly gave you brothers and sisters to love, and 
how grieved you would be should he take them from you. 

Little Catharine loved the Sabbath School; and the 
verse which she learned, but did not live to recite on 
earth, was at the close of the 5th lesson in No. 1 of Ban- 
vard’s Question Book for Infant Classes. 


But those who worship God and give, 
Their parents honor due, 

Here on earth they long shall live, 
And live hereafter too. 


And many times durifg the few days that she lived, did 
she repeat the above lines. 

She had many amiable traits of character, but I remem- 
ber that I promised to detain you only a very short time. 
If you are lovely and affectionate, and good—I mean by 
being good, if you love Jesus Christ, who always loves lit- 
tle children—then when you are done living here, you will 
go to heaven where she ‘has gone; there you will see 
her, and there you will see Jesus. | Reaper. 
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AN INCIDENT IN REAL LIFE. 

A gentleman of this city, has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing interesting narrative, of one of those real strug- 
gles of the young to assist their parents, which sparkle 
like diamonds along the pathway of human Jife. In 
traits like these, there is a’ moral heroism manifested, 
which marks the pure gold of human character. 

[Wisconsin Paper. 

‘ Business called me to the United States Land Office ; 
while there, awaiting the completion. of my business, a 
lad apparently about 16 or 17 years old, came in, and 
presented to the receiver a certificate of purchase for for- 
ty acres of land. I was struck with the countenance and 
general appearance of the lad, and inquired of him for 
‘whom he was purchasing the land; the reply was, ‘ For 
myself, sir.” I then inquired where he got the money ; he 
answered, ‘‘ T earned it by my labor.” ‘ Then,” said I, 
“‘ you richly deserve the land.” I then inquired, ‘‘ Where 
did you come from? ‘* New York,” said he. Feeling an 
increased desire to know something more of this lad, I 
asked him whether he had parents, and where they lived; 
on this question, he took a seat, and gave me the follow- 
ing narrative :— 

‘“T am from New York State—have there living a 
father, mother, and five brothers and sisters; I am the 
oldest child. Father is a drinking man, and often would 
return kome from his day’s work drunk, and not a cent 
in his pocket to buy food for the family, having spent 
all his day’s earnings in liquor with his drinking com- 
panions; the family had to depend chiefly on mother and 
myself for bread; this distressed mother much, and had 
a powerful effect on my feelings. Finding that father 
would not abstain from liquor, I resolved to make an 
effort in some way, to relieve mother, sisters and broth- 
ers from want. After revolving things over in my mind, 
and consulting with mother, I got all the information I 
could about the far West, and started for Wisconsin, with 
three dollars in my pocket. I left home on foot. After 
spending my three dollars, I worked occasionally a day, 
aud renewed my travel solong as money lasted. By labor 
occasionally, and the charitable treatment I got on the 
road, I Janded in Wisconsin. \Here I got an axe, set to 
work and cleared land by the job—earned money, saved 
it till I gathered $50, which money I now pay fer the for- 
ty acres of land.” 

** Well, my good lad, (for by this time I became much 
interested in his story,) what are you going to do with 
this land?” ‘* Why, sir, I will continue to work and earn 
money, and when I have spare time, prepare some of my 
land for culture, raise myself a log house, and when pre- 
pared, will write father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
to come to Wisconsin and enjoy this home. This land, 
now bought by me, I design for my mother, which will 
secure her from want in her declining years,” ‘* What,” 
said I, “will you do with your father, if he continues to 
‘drink to excess?” ‘Oh, sir, when we get him on the 
«farm he will feel at home, we will work at home, willkeep 
‘no liquor in the house, and in a short time he will be a 
sober man.” T then replied, ‘* young man, these being 
yur principles so young, I recommend: you to improve 
yon them, and the blessing of God will attend you. I shall 
not be surprised to hear of your advancement to the high- 
est post of honor in the State; with such principles as 
you have, you are deserving of the noblest commendation.” 
. «By this time the receiver handed him his duplicate 
receipt for his forty acres of land—rising from his seat on 
igaving the office, he said, “ A¢ last I have a home for 
my mother.” 
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{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


ANECDOTE OF A BREAD PILL.—¥oe Fiction. 


More than half a century ago, the writer was a practising 
physician in a country village in Massachusetts, before the in- 
troduction of the thousand and one nostrums of the present 
day. Among my patients, was my own wife, a woman of amia- 
ble temper, and great flow of animal spirits, but becoming weak 
and feeble, balmy sleep departed, without the aid of opiates; 
of course, she was indulged in the use, until I was fearful of 
acquiring a habit of using it. 

One night, she retired to her chamber at an early hour, with- 
out taking her favorite pill; and in hopes that she would fall 
asleep, I was,in no hurry to take bed; and when I retired for 
the night, was very careful not to disturb her, if asleep. The 
light was extinguished, and all quiet for some time ; at length, 
she inquired for the accustomed pill, saying that she had tried 
to get asleep, but could not; and apologised for the necessity 
of disturbing me. Therefore to appease her, I went below, to 
get a light, and feeling my way for that purpose, in the midst 
of total darkness, my hand struck the kitchen table, on which 
was @ rye-loaf; the thought occurre@, that as imagination might 
kill, so it might cure ; and making a small pill of bread, re- 
tarned to the chamber; she took the pill with great satisfaction, 
and soon was in a sound sleep. In the morning she awoke much 
refreshed, and made the remark, that she should not have 
had a wink of sleep if she had not taken that pill; and hop- 
ed she should so far recover as wholly to omit them. She 
recovered. Some months after,she had a party, and among va- 
rious remarks and opinions, the Medical Faculty passed under 
severe scrutiny ; one opinion was, that doctors often gave mec- 
icine to their patients, which they would not like to take them- 
selves; and appealed to me for a response; to which, I readily 
assented, and would relate a case in point. That there wasa 
lady present, who had been necessitated to take opium to pro- 
cure sleep; that her physician administered bread pills to break 
up the habit, and found that it had the desired effect. Who 
could that patient be! looking at each other, until my wife per- 
ceiving that she must have been the patient, related some of the 
leading circumstances, which made sport for the whole ; but 
assured her husband she should not be caught again: some 20 
years after, the family removed to a distant town, where she 
had often re!ated the efficacy of bread pills in her own case; it 
was successfully applied in many similar cases, and is not out 
of repute to the present day. 8. 

[This reminds us of a fact which we heard of about forty 
years ago, An old gentleman, who had been a boat build- 
er, and lived in the north part of Boston, kept a number of ducks 
in his yard. By some accident, one of his ducks broke its 
leg ; in order to preserve it alive, he tied up the broken leg 
with.splinters, and kept the duck confined, until it was perfect- 
fectly restored. From that time, his friends called him “ Doc- 
tor.” Not long after, he took a ride in the country with a friend, 
who, whea they stopped at a tavern, called him “ Doctor,” as 
usual, An old lady living there, had a very bad cough. She 
expressed great joy when she heard a Doctor had came to the 
house, sent for him, and requested him to prescribe for her 
cough. He told her he would see what he could do for her, 
and left her. Having seen some brown bread on a table in 
another room, he went there, and slily taking a piece, he made 
a fewpills. Returning to his patient, he told her to take those 
pills, und a good mug of flip, before going to bed, and he thought 
she would be relieved. The next morning the old lady declar- 
ed those pills had “done her a power of good,” and she was 
quite well. The host refused to take any pay for board, lodg- 
ing or horse-keeping, and the Doctor was assured that he 
would be freely entertained whenever he should again “ come 
into those parts.” Probably the hot drink produced a perspira- 
tion, and broke up the cold. In these temperance times, we find 
better things than rumto produce that effect.—Eprror.] 


EARLY MISSIONS. 

In the reign of Jehosaphat, one of the best kings that ever 
ruled over Judah in Jerusalem; prudent and judicious in mana- 
ging and regulating the affairs of his government, he found that 
the more his riches and honors increased, the more was his de- 
sire to please and serve the Lord. 

Having seen the demoralizing effects of idolatry, wars, fight- 





ings and worldly pursuits, he became so convinced of the im- 


portance of cultivating moral and religious instruction among 
his subjects, as the foundation of a good government, that about 
the year of the World A. M. 4000, nearly 1850 years ago, he 
appointed priests and scribes, (which I apprehend, were the first 
missionaries appointed by human authority,) to pass through all 
parts of hisextensive dominions, to instruct his subjects in the 
knowledge of the law of the Lord; and to insure the permanent 
effect of these preliminary arrangements, he appointed Judges to 
reside throughout his dominions, to actand judge for the Lord, 
(instead of the ordained teacher of the present day.) Each 
judge had his special duties assigned him, to officiate in the 
fear of the Lord, and do their duty without respect of per- 


sons, Oo. 
a 
“Live anp Let Live,” is atrue motto. People who desire 
to live theniselves, do not always recognize the fact that they 
aye live better, if they were willing that other folks should 
ive too, 














LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
Acworth, Jan. 27, 1849. 

Dear Sir:—I send you $2 in pay fur the Companion, addres- 
ed to F.L. House, Acworth, N. H. I have been compelled to 
abandon several papers I formerly took, but my children feel 
themselvesso much lost without the Companion, [ shall endeav- 
or to continue it, It has Jost none of its vivacity in consequence 
of age, but unites the buoyancy and sprighiliness of youth 
with the wisdom of maturer years. May it long continue to 
amuse and instruct our children, and when its aged Editor is 
taken away, may his mantle fail on another with a double por- 
tion of his spirit to instruct and please youth. 
Fraternally yours, A. H. House. 
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EFFECTS OF KINDNESS AND FORBEARANCE. 

While I was retired fora time, as I have described, abroad, 
for the purpose of again reviving the sense of the solemn reality 
of religious things within me, | was sitting alone one afternoon 
in the hut, reading, when suddenly a form in the doorway threw 
its shadow across the floor. Qn lifting my eyes, I saw an ath- 
jetic stranger in front of me. At the first glance, I felt convinc- 
ed he was one of those unhappy men whose violent criminal 
propensities, urge them into a lite of outlawry, turn every man’s 
hand against them, and theirs against every man, and, at last, 
conduct themto an ignominous death. Natural impulses of 
commiseration prompted me instantly to bid him come in and 
sit down, and to set before him some food. He sat down and 
ate for some time under great abashment. Atlength he rose up 
to go; but, previously to doing so, told me he could not feel 
easy without con me that he had come there with the 
intention of robbi ut, fur which purpose he had fire arms 
behind a tree close at hand. The kindness with which I 
had treated him, he said, had so affected him, that he not only 
could not carry his project into execution, but he felt in- 
clined to abandon violent intentions, and carry his fire arms no 
more; they were behind a tree he pointed out, and | had better 
take them and do what I considered best with them. After this 
confession, I could not but give him such exhortations as I 
thought he needed, and furnish him with such a supply-of food 
asthe state of our provisions permitted, to take with him. Now 
hére was the effect of the Christian principles that were just 
then so much occupying my mind. (Matt. v. 42.) Let the skeptic 
make his own comment.—From the Autobiography of an Atheist. 

—_—@——— 


AN AFFECTING RECOGNITION. 


In his lecture on Sweden, Dr. Baird spoke of the famous iron 
mines in the province of Dalarne, or Delecarlia, as it is generally 
called, one of the most remarkable provinces of Sweden. 

These mines are wholly subteraanean, and have been worked 
for a period of four or five hundred years. We were reminded 
by the mention of them, ofa very remarkable circumstance which 
occurred there some years ago. In working to establish a 
communication between two shafts of a mine, the body of a mi- 
ner was discovered to he in a state of perfect preservation, and. 
impregnated with vitriolic water. The body was quite soft, but 
hardened on being exposed tothe air. It was remembered by 
some of the aged people, that the accident by which this body 
had no doubt been buried in the bosom of the earth, had taken 
place above fifty years before. Among the crowd which was 
attracted by the discovery, was a decrepit old woman, support- 
ed on crutches, who, when she beheld the corpse, recognized it 
to be that of a young man, to whom she had been promised in 
marriage more than half a century before. She threw herself on 
the lifeless, but yet familiar form of the object of her early af- 
fections, which now had the appearance of a bronze statue, bath- 
ed it with tears, and fainted with joy. The spectators were 
deeply affected with the scene; and the singular contrast afford- 
ed by that couple may be more easily conceived than described 
—the one buried fifty years before, but still retaining the ap- 
pearance of youth; while the other, weighed down by age, 
evinced all the fervor of youthful love. " 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN ? 


‘Halloo, you man.witha pail and frock,’ said a British officer 
as he brought his fiery steed to.a stand in front of Governor 
Chittenden’s dwelling, ‘can-you inform me whether his honor 
the Governor of Vermont resides here 2” 

* He does,’ was the response of the maa, still wending his way | 
to the pig sty. 

‘Is his honor at home?’ continued the man of spurs. 

‘Most certainly,’ replied the man of frock. 

‘Take my horse by the bit, then) sail the officer, ‘I have 
business to transact with your master.’ 

Without a second bidding, the man did as requested, and the 
officer alighted and made his way to the door and gave the pan- 
nel several hearty raps with the butt of his whip—for, be it 
known, in those days of republican simplicity, knockers and bells 
like servants, were in but little use. ‘The good dame of the 
house answered the summons in person; and having seated the 
officer, and ascertained his desire to see the Governor, departed 
to inform her husband of the guest’s arrival; but on ascertain- 
ing that the officer had made & hitching post of her husband, 
she immediately returned and informed him that the Governor 
was engaged in the yard, and could not very well wait upon his 
honor and his horse at thesame time. The predicament of the 
officer can be better imagined than described. 

——_—_——_ 


CANINE SAGACITY. 


While strolling along the quay at the Gloucester Basin, the 
other afternoon, we observed a fine large bull dog suddenly 
come to a stand still, and stretching his head upwards, he utter- 
ed a short, distinct bark, There was something so matter-of- 
fact in the action of the animal, while his bark resembled noth- 
ing so much as the postman’s ‘rap tap,’ that our attention was 
struck, and we waited to see what might come next. Presently 
a head popped over the taffrail of a large brig, the Lord Ravens- 
worth, which was lying, unladen, stern to the quay, and the sai- 
lor, for such the ‘look-out’ was, fetched a ladder, and having 
placed the foot of it on the quay, the dog began deliberately 
and gravely to ascend. The sagacious animal mounted admi- 
tably ; placing his hind legs on the bars, he held on by his fore 
paws to those on a level with his chest; and thus, ‘hand over 
hand,’ to use a nautical phrase, he mounted until he reached 





the deck ; the sailor who had been amused by our sarprise, oom 
claiming with a chuckle, ‘ Did you ever see a dog do the likes of 


that afore?’ [Gloucester Journal. 
—@——_. 


IDLENESS. 


Said the distingnished Chatham to his son, ‘I would haye 
inscribed onthe curtains of your bed and the walls of your cham- 
ber, “If you do not rise early, you can never make progress in 
and thing. Ifyou do not set apart your hours of reading, if you 
suffer yourself or any one else to break in upon them, your days 
will slip through your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and un- 
enjoyed by yourself?” 

———>—_—_ 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


A thrilling incident is related in the Dayton (Ohio) Journel, 
On Saturday morning, the house of Mr. Waddie, in Dayton 
caught fire in the absence of both Mr. Waddle and his wife, 4 
little daughter of four of five years had been left rocking the cra- 
dle, in which was a babe. The little girl easily escaped, but 
the infant was left in the burning house. Several per. 
sons tried to penetrate, to rescue it, but were driven back 
by theexcessive heat. But a woman came rushing to the epot, 
from a neighbor’s; she threw water over her clothes, and drew 
her wet apron over her head, rushed in, and returned in a mo- 
ment—the child in her arms and safe. It was the mother. 

—_——@————— 


‘ A JEU DESPRIT. 


Somcbody asked the Baron Rothschild to take venison—'No,’ 
said the Baron, ‘I never eatsh wenshon; I don’t think it ish 
so coot ash mutton.” ‘Oh! said the Baron’s friend, ‘I wonder 
at your saying 80; if venison were not better than mutton, why 
does venison cost so much more?’ ‘Vy! replied the Baron, ‘{ 
will tell you vy—in dish world de peoples always prefer vat ish 
deer to vot is sheep. [Theodore Hook's Remains, 

—— 

To se Hapry.—A little child, seven years old, one day snid 
to her mother, “ Mother, I have learned to be happy, and I shal! 
always be happy.” “My dear,” said her mother, * how can this 
be done?” She said, “it is by not caring anything about my- 
self, but trying to make every body else happy.” 

ee 
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Noses anp Torses.—‘ When it freezes take care of your 
nose, that it does’nt get froze, and wrap up your toes in warm 
woollen hoes, The above we suppose, was written in prose, by 
some one who knows the effect of cold snows.” 

Whoever supposes that wrapping our éoeses in warm woolen 
hoses, will keep off the roses that bloom on our noses amid the 
cold snowses, is the greatest of Josies. [Burlington Free Press, 

a 

Scraps.—At Cork, recently,a landlady, finding one of her ten- 
ants in arrear for rent,and nothing better to distrain upon, actu 
ally seized a young girl, and held possession of her for three days, 
until the magistrate interfered. 


An old woman of Aberdeen was dreadfully terrified the other 
day by a monkey, which dropped down her chimney, and sat 
grinning on the top of her kail pot. She thought that the evil one 
paid her a visit to tax her with her evil doings. 











A KISS FOR A BLOW. 
What makes little children quite happy and good ? 
What banishes temper both naughty and rude ? 


It is the sweet maxim, we very well know, 
Of giving each other a kiss for a blow. 


Should a quarrel arise, whate’er be the cause, 
What is better by farthan a whole code of laws ? 
« It is the sweet practice, we very well know, 
‘ Of always returning a kiss for a blow. 


In each stage of life, e’en from infancy’s years 

To manhoou’s last step in the valley of tears, 

There’s naught that can yield so much pleasure below, 
As ever returning a kjss for a blow. 


‘Though men should condemn us and call us but fools, 
Yet still we must love them, and pray for their souls ; 
Through the journey of life let us patiently go, 

Still ever returning a kiss for a blow. 


Should any assail us in deed or in word, 

Oh then let us act like our meek, patient Lord ; 
Who, e’en in the depths of his bitterest woe, 
Returned in his anguish a kiss for a blow. 


Then Julia,and Hannah, and Allenand John, 

I pray don’t forget, bat remember my song ; 

If a playmate gets angry, and strikes you, then go 
And ever return him a kiss for a blow. [ Reaper. 

















GOD IS IN HEAVEN. 


God is in heaven; and can he hear 
A feeble prayer like mine? 

Yes, little child, thou needst not fear, 
Hie listens now to thine. 


God is in heaven; and can he see 
When [ am doing wrong? 

Yes, child, he can—he looks at thee 
All day, and all night long. 


God isin heaven; and would he know 
IfI should tell a lie? 

Yes, if thou saidst it e’er so low, 
He'd hear it in the sky. 


God is in heaven; and canI go 
To thank him for his care ?: 
Not yet—but love him here below, 
And thou shalt praise him there. 
| 


SHE IS DEAD. 


. The gentle air 

Comes through the open window, freighted with 
The savory odors of the early spring— 

She breathes it not; the laugh of passers by 
Jars like a discord in some mournful tune, 

But worries not herslumbers. She is dead. 











